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DURING  the  days  of  American  Slav- 
ery, the  virtue  of  the  negro  woman 
was  bought  and  sold  like  her 
body.  Slavery  did  not  respect  the  mar- 
riage ties  of  the  slaves.  Too  often  were 
slave  women  held  in  bondage  merely  to 
gratify  the  lust  of  the  slave-holder.  True, 
in  spite  of  slavery,  those  days  gave  to  us 
some  noble  specimens  of  negro  woman- 
hood. Some  of  them  linger  with  us,  but 
no  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  at 
the  close  of  our  Civil  War  the  condition 
of  the  negro  woman  was  sad  and  pitiable. 
Though  born  since  the  war,  I have  seen 
some  of  the  results  of  slavery  on  negro 
women  which  I dare  not  write  here. 

Even  to-day,  the  colored  girl  must  fight 
an  awful  battle  to  win  against  those  who 
would  drag  her  soul  down.  In  the  midst 
of  a terrible  economic  condition,  having 
to  win  her  bread  five  times  as  often  as  the 
white  girl,  her  father  often  away  at  work, 
her  mother  away  cooking  in  a private 
home,  she  must  face  foes  on  every  hand. 

Take  the  testimony  from  the  pen  of  a 
reputable  white  man.  The  Rev.  Paul  H. 


Douglas  says,  “The  negro  girl  is  in  peril, 
primarily  of  white  men,  but  also  from 
men  of  her  own  race.”  “No  social  tra- 
dition protects  her  virtue ; no  social  ob- 
loquy punishes  its  despoiler.”  After  de- 
scribing at  length  the  condition  of  the 
negro  girl,  Dr.  Douglas  asks,  “Suppose 
the  lot  of  the  white  girl  were  that  of  the 
negro  girl?” 

Take  the  home  life  of  the  negro.  I 
know  at  this  time  several  cities  where 
either  legally,  or  arbitrarily,  negro  homes, 
churches  and  schools  are  crowded  into 
the  most  unsanitary,  filthy,  immoral  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  Often  the  red  light  dis- 
trict extends  right  up  to  our  homes,  and 
we  are  unable  to  help  ourselves.  I know 
a negro  public  school  which  has  been  lo- 
cated just  across  the  street  from  a house 
of  ill-fame. 

But,  thank  God,  in  spite  of  all  this  the 
negro  woman  is  achieving  nobility  of 
character  and  winning  victories  in  purity 
and  righteousness  that  stir  the  emotions 
and  must  command  the  admiration  of  all 
good  people. 

The  person  who  says  there  are  no  vir- 
tuous negro  women  to-day  either  desires 
to  slander  the  race  or  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  We  have  thousands 
of  negro  maidens  whose  character  is  pure 
and  spotless.  The  majority  of  the  girls  I 
teach  would  scorn  the  despoiler,  of  what- 
ever race.  This  is  also  the  testimony  of 
Principal  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  and  of  Dr. 


Dunton,  of  Claflin  University,  who  have 
lived  among  negroes  almost  half  a cen- 
tury. 

1 have  a circle  of  colored  friends  whose 
cultured  homes  are  scattered  over  the 
country  from  St.  Paul  to  Corpus  Christi ; 
homes  in  which  reside  virtuous  and  beau- 
tiful women,  where  chaste  and  beautiful 
pictures  and  good  books  abound,  where 
sweet  music  inspires  and  childhood  is 
protected  and  loved,  where  flowers  cheer 
the  saddened  heart,  where  Jesus  is  the 
unseen  guest  the  full  year  around.  The 
white  North  and  the  white  South  know 
too  little  about  this  circle  of  negro  life. 

These  women  have  not  alone  achieved 
culture,  refinement  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter, but  they  are  doing  things.  Almost 
everywhere  the  negro  woman  is  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  social  uplift.  Among 
many  such  well  known  women  are  Miss 
Lucy  Laney,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mrs. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Miss  Cornelia 
Bowen,  of  Mount  Meigs,  Mrs.  Mary 
Church  Terrell,  of  Washington,  and  Mrs. 
Ida  W.  Barnett,  of  Chicago. 

They  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  The 
King’s  Daughters,  in  federation  and  tem- 
perance work,  like  Mrs.  E.  E.  Peterson 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Johnson,  of  Texas.  In 
Austin,  Texas,  the  Colored  King’s  Daugh- 
ters have  purchased  and  are  conducting  a 
home  for  old  negro  women. 

The  chief  sources  of  help  and  inspira- 
tion for  our  girls  have  been  the  public 


schools  and  especially  the  Christian 
schools  founded  by  Northern  people. 

And  chief  among  them  all,  it  appears  to 
me,  have  been  the  schools  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Aid  Society  and  the  “Homes”  of 
the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  such 
as  Thayer,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Eliza  Dee,  at 
Austin,  Texas;  Peck  Home,  New  Or- 
leans; Adeline  Smith  Home,  Little  Rock; 
Elizabeth  L.  Rust  Home  at  Holly  Springs ; 
Haven  Home,  Savannah,  Ga. ; Kent 
Home,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  others. 

They  have  taught  our  girls  home-mak- 
ing and  keeping,  cooking,  sewing,  econ- 
omy and  neatness,  and  have  given  them 
the  spirit  of  Dorcas  and  the  lowly  Jesus; 
and  everywhere  they  are  now  pointing  the 
higher  and  better  way  to  the  girls  of  my 
race. 

But,  alas,  we  are  just  touching  the 
fringes  of  the  great  work.  The  women 
redeemed  will  ultimately  redeem  the  race. 
Millions  of  negro  girls  in  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  Carolinas,  the  wiregrass  regions  of 
Georgia,  the  black  lands  of  Alabama,  the 
river  bottoms  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  all  through  the  na- 
tion, with  outstretched  hands  are  calling, 
“Come  over  and  help  us.” 
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